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Clarke rose to re-examine. Carson's attack had been so
effective that he realised he must now reluctantly use the
letters of Lord Queensberry to his son. These letters revealed
the greatest malice towards his wife and children, especially
to Alfred Douglas, whose legitimacy he questioned : no one,
however august, who had been on close terms with his wife
or children was spared from his attacks, not even the Prime
Minister, Lord Rosebery, whose private secretary his eldest
son had been, and Mr. Gladstone, who had made him a
peer. But these letters were of little avail now to obscure the
prejudice which had gathered round Wilde ; they might
have been more useful at the beginning. Moreover, the
introduction of entirely new documents gave Carson the
right to cross-examine Wilde again, and so enjoy the last
word.
Before this occurred the Court adjourned till the after-
noon. After the interval the Judge came back, and the
whole Court waited for the prosecutor. The rumour started,
and ran round the Court, that he had abandoned the case
and left the country rather than face Carson again. The
rumour soon proved a canard, for he appeared and apolo-
gised to the Judge on the grounds that the clock in his
restaurant had been wrong. Carson then destroyed much of
the effect of the Queensberry letters by reading a letter to
Wilde written by Alfred Douglas to his father, which was
full of hatred and bitterness. Then at last Wilde withdrew
from the witness-box. Everybody then expected Clarke to
call Lord Alfred Douglas, whose friendship with Wilde was
the prime cause of the whole case. Lord Alfred, who after-
wards got the better of Marshall Hall, F. E. Smith, and
Douglas Hogg in the witness-box in various trials, fully
expected it himself. He had been at Wilde's side all through
the trial, and was more than anxious to give evidence.
There was great surprise when Clarke closed his case " re-
serving to himself the power to claim to call evidence to
rebut anything that may be sprung upon him." All who had
followed the case were amazed at Clarke's decision. The
last letters had been Alfred Douglas' correspondence, not
Wilde's. The strikingly handsome youth had sat beside